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ALEXANDER AND BUCEPHALUS: 


Alexander was of a lively disposition; reso- 
uteand very tenacious of his opinion, which 
never gave way to compulsion, but at the same 
‘time would submit immediately to reason and 
good sense. It requires great delicacy and judg- 
ment to manage such a disposition. Philip, ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding his double authority 
ofking and father, believed it necessary to em- 
ploy persuasion rather than constraint with re- 
spect to his son, and endeavored to make him- 
self beloved rather than feared by him. 

An accidental occurrence made him enter- 
tain a very advantageous opinion of Alexander. 
There had been sent from Thessaly to Philip a 
war-horse, a noble, fiery, generous beast, called 
Bucephalus. The owner offered to sell him 
for thirteen talents, about 1900/. sterling. The 
king went into the plains attended by his court- 
iers, in order to make trial of this horse; but he 
appeared so very fierce, and reared so when any 
one came near him, that no one dared to mount 
him. Philip being angry that so furious and 
unmanageable a creature had been sent him, 
ordered him back again. Alexander, who was 
present, cried out, “What a noble horse they 
are going to lose, for want of address and bold- 
ness to back him!” Philip at first considered 
these words as the effect of folly and rashness, 
#0 common to young men; but as Alexander in- 
sisted still more upon what he had said, and 
was very much vexed to see so noble a creature 
just going to be sent home again, his father 
gave him leave to try what he could do. The 
young prince, overjoyed at this permission,goes 
up to Bucephalus, takes hold of his bridle, and 
turns his head to the sun ; having observed that 
What frightened him was his own shadow, he 
seeing it dance about, or sink down, in propor- 
ton as he moved. He therefore first stroked 
him gently with his hand, and soothed him with 

voice ; then seeing his fierceness abate, and 
wtfully taking his opportunity, he let fall his 
tloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first 
dackened the rein,without once striking or vex- 


ing him: and when he perceived that his fire 
was cooled, that he was no longer so furious 
and violent, and wanted only tc move forward, 
he gave him the rein, and spurring him with 
great vigor, animated him with his voice to his 
full speed. While this was doing, Philip and 
his whole court trembled for fear, and did not 
open their lips ; but when the prince, after hav- 
ing run his first heat, returned with joy and 
pride, at his having broken a horse which was 
judged absolutely ungovernable, all the court- 
iers in general endeavored to outvie one anoth- 
er in their applauses and congratulations ; and, 
we are told, Philip shed tears of joy on this oc- 
casion, and embracing Alexander after he was 
alighted, and kissing his head, said to him, “My 
son, seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for 
Macedon is below thy merit.” 

We are told a great many surprising particu- 
lars of this Bucephalus; for whatever had any 
relation to Alexander, was to be of the marvel- 
lous kind. When this creature was saddled 
and equipped for battle, he would suffer no one 
to back him but his master; and it would not 
have been safe for any other person to go near 
him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount 
him, he would kneel down upon his fore-feet.— 
According to some historians, in the battle 
against Porus, where Alexander had plunged 
too imprudently amidst a body of the enemy, 
his horse, though covered with wounds, did 
however exert himself in so vigorous a manner 
that he saved his master’s life; and notwith- 
standing the deep wounds he had received, and 
though almost spent through the great effusion 
of blood, he brought off Alexander from among 
the combatants, and carried him with inexpres- 
sible vigor to a place of security; where, per- 
ceiving the king was no longer in danger, and 
overjoyed in some measure to die after the ser- 
vice he had done him, heexpired. This indeed 
is a very noble end for a horse. Others say 
that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty 

ears of age. Alexander bewailed his death 
itterly,believing that he had lost in him a most 





faithful and affectionate friend ; and afterwards 


built a city on the very spot where he was bu- 
ried, near the river If[ydaspes, and called it Bu- 
cephali, in honor of him. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. 
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THE PORTFOLIO—No. 10. 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 


The light of a summer Sabbath lies upon the 
picture before me now, that soft and blessed 
light, which shines into the soul with its puri- 
fying rays, illuminating its darkness, and filling 
it with peace and joy. 

It was afternoon: a cloudless sky bent over 

the silent earth; and the green fields, the an- 
cient trees and the distant mountains, visible 
from my seat in the church, all lay so hushed 
under that beautiful sky, that they also scemed 
to be wrapt in still and solemn worship. 
My thoughts were turned away from all ex- 
ternal objects when the services commenced.— 
It was communion-Sabbath, and several were 
for the first time to celebrate the Savior’s dying 
love. Among these, were two in whom I felt 
a peculiar interest. Henry and Mary D. were 
the only children of their parents, both under 
twenty. It was a sweet and touching sight to 
see that brother and sister, in the full strength 
and fresh beauty of their youth, thus turning 
away their hearts from earthly vanities,and con- 
secrating themselves to the service of the high 
and ever-living Jehovah. Together they went 
up to the altar; together they were baptized 
“into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost ;” together they partook 
of the sacred elements; together united their 
voices in the song of praise; together implored 
the blessing of the highest on their future 
course; and together went to their pleasant 
home in the sweet stillness of that summer Sab- 
bath. Did not God’s blessing go with them, 
that happy brother and sister, whose hearts 
were so closely bound together in sweet and 
holy union ? 

Tis a fair, lovely picture, and I gaze at it 
with unmingled pleasure. Youth is in itself so 
beautiful, and fraternal affection isso attractive, 
and piety so sweet and holy, that each has a 
charm peculiarly its own; but when youth, and 
fraternal love, and piety, are combined togeth- 
er, it is a sight on which the pure-eyed angels 
must rejoice to look, feeling that even in their 
own holier land, is scarcely to be found aught 
more fair or pure. 

Why does another picture force itself upon 
my eye—why do I see a coffin, over which are 
bending a heart-broken father and mother, and 
a brother, whose agony is so intense that it can- 
not for the time “be comforted 2” Why do the 
calm, gentle features of Mary D. rise before 
me, not as she stood by the baptismal altar, so 
meekly and sweetly fair ; but as she lies in that 
darkened room, with the robes of death folded 
around her, and the “sleep which knows no 
waking” resting on her closed eyelids? Six 
months have not passed away since she stood 
in God’s holy house, giving to Him her future, 
and praying that in life and in death she may 
be his ; and now that young disciple has been 
called. Her earthly home has a vacant seat, 
but the heavenly mansion has an occupant.— 
Her future work was to be done in heaven, not 
on earth ; triumphantly and gloriously, not wea- 
rily and darkly ; by the side of the great elder 
Brother, not by his, the loving and much be- 


peace and pleasantness of her youthful home 
she is His, in the exceeding light and glory of 
her eternal dwelling. 

There must be sadness and weeping in the 
home from which such a child is taken,in “life’s 
early morning ;” for. very lonely and desolate is 
that house in which is heard no daughter’s lov- 
ing voice, or step: very sorrowful is it to those 
left behind, to see the flowers she had tended 
looking up, as if to catch her smile; the books 
she loved, the little sewing-chair she used, the 
dresses she wore, and the thousand tokens of 
her thoughtful love, (trifles it may be, but still, 
dearer to the heart than words can ever tell,) 
and to remember that it is all over now—that 
henceforth that. walk will be untrod, the book 
unopened, the chair unused, and all the little 
love-tokens evermore withheld! This is sor- 
row—deep, sacred, and enduring, as life itself! 
Yet did those mourning parents, and that sor- 
rowing brother, find sweet consolation in believ- 
ing that their sweet Mary was an angel now; 
walking the heavenly streets, clad in the pure 
white robe, and learning such holy and satisfy- 
ing wisdom as earth could never teach. 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


FRIVOLOUS READING. 


“[ wish you would allow me to read this 
book mother,” said a young and somewhat un- 
healthy looking girl, as she entered a pleasant 
parlor, where sat a lady engaged in reading. 

“What is it, love ?” 

Laura did not answer in words, but placed a 
book with thin yellow covers in Mrs. Elton’s 
hand. The latter examined it, for a few mo- 
ments, turning over the leaves, slowly, reading 
here a little and there a little, while the young 
girl stood by in a state of anxious suspense.— 
At length, Mrs. Elton seemed satisfied with 
her casuary examination, and said kindly, but 
very decidedly, 

“No, Laura, this is a very unsuitable book 
for you, and [ cannot allow you to read it.” 

“Why not,” said Laura, looking much dis- 
appointed. “Susan Lovett reads as many as 
shelikes. She lent me this, and she says it is 
very interesting, and her mother was in the 
room when she said it, to me, and she did not 
say a word against it. Don’t you think Mrs. 
Lovett is a christian woman ?” 

“[ hope and trust so, my dear, but at the 
same time, I think it is evident that so much 
light reading has beena great injury to Susan’s 
character.” 

“They are not wicked books, mother.” 

“No my dear, not wicked. I do not believe 
Mrs. Lovett would allow Susan to read any 
book whose acknowledged tendency was to 
evil. But I believe all tales of this character” 
laying her hand upon the book which Laura 
had borrowed, “are indirectly, notwithstanding 
their a to morality, productive of 
much harm. They influence and misdirect the 
imagination, give incorrect views of human 
life, and duty—enervate the mind, and dimin- 
ish ithe taste for more solid and useful read- 
ing. 

“But I ean’t help wishing to read them, 
mother.” 

I know my dear, that it must cost you much 
self-denial to relinquish this kind of reading.— 
Your aunt, thinking that reading which taxed 
the mind would injure your health, has in- 
dulged you in it toa very great extent. 1 re- 























loved earthly friend. She was God’s in the 





gret this exceedingly, especially as there is . 
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a — 
reading enough at the present day, to furnish, | of a number of deer which were feeding on the | The parish thus went on very badly, and impie- | hast perfected praise?” (Matt. xxi,16.) Atthe The ma 
without overtasking the mind, amusement as | opposite side of a hollow, behind a thicket or ity prevailed in all its. forms. Only one man— close of this sermon the pastor made an affect. was so thi 
well as instruction. I sometimes fear that I| jungle of low brush-wood. Concealed by this | the schoolmaster, resisted the current; but he | ing prayer, in which he commended to the «0,” sl 
did wrong to send you from me, for so long a| jungle, the hunters were creeping stealthily in | had no great learning or authority, and he was | church’s remembrance children and youth— to eat; for 
time, but your health was so delicate, and the | single file towards the game, when Davis was | under the jealous watch of the pastor, who did} This service made upon me so strong an im. ive it firs 
country air seemed to invigorate it, and I did | startled by the cry of “ Tiger, Massa,” from one | not wish the children to hear evangelical truths, | pression, that I am sure it will last throughout A il, and if 
not in the least anticipate your having access | of the natives, and turned his head just in time | or as he said, to be imbued with dark and gloo-jeternity. I was bathed in tears. I felt some- itis only | 
to such exceptionable books. { ought to have | to see the glaring eyes of a monstrous Bengal | my notions. : bw which I had never experiensed in my life eats it all, 
informed myself, more fully.” tiger,that with claws outspread and mouth wide| | What human means were there to rescue this before. The question which the persecutor This sit 
The mother’s countenance wore a very sor-| open, was coming down upon him, having made | German count, since the pastor himself encour- | Saul addressed to Jesus on the way to Damas. the magis' 
rowful expression, as she spake these last|a flying leap from the contiguous jungle. In-| aged him in his infidelity? But that which is}cus: “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” her histor’ 
words, and Laura, who was blessed with great | stantly the jaws of the fierce animal were closed | impossible with man is possible with God. “A arose in my troubled soul. I continued to weep She tol 
tenderness of affection, was touched by the sad- | upon his arm near the shoulder, but fortunately | poor child of about eight years,” writes the | bitterly till a sweet peace had penetrated m they were 
dened tones of her voice. the stock of the gun was taken into its mouth|count afterwards to one of his friends, “was | heart. I felt then a tranquillity which words cllect muc 
“Dear mother,” she exclaimed, “I am sure| in connection with the arm, whereby the limb | chosen by the good Shepherd of our souls to be} cannot express. I was convinced, to my great carried th 
you are not to blame. For your sake, I will) was in a measure saved from harm. ‘The huge | an evangelist to me, and to lead me from infi- astonishment,that the name of Jesus—that name Jong time, 
strive toconquer this habit.” beast did not stand for trifles, but trotted away | delity to living faith. This event will be for which I could not hear formerly without con. lay down | 
“And for the sake of a better Friend, my | with him, gun and all, as easily as a cat would | me a perpetual motive to adore my Redeemer.” | tempt—was become to me infinitely dear and 


child. For His sake from whom I believe this 
frivolous reading keeps many a heart; for His 











carry offa mouse. Davis grappled the animal’s 
throat with his left hand, but he might as well 
































The case was thus: 
One day the count,walking over his grounds, 


precious, and that I had obtained mercy.” 


The noble count of Silesia marches now faith. 
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saw their | 
sake, who died in agony that He might give | have seized the gambrel of an ox,or aniron bar, | heard the sweet voice of a child in a garden.— fully under the holy banner of Jesus Christ, ad- tis body. 
unto you the best of books. Cousin Assy. for all the harm he could do him; at the same | He approached and saw a little girl who was |miring and blessing the ways of Providence, — it, and the 
eee time he shouted lustily for his companions to | singing, seated on the grass,her eyes moistened | Probably the most learned theological argu. not. The s 
IT , aw r shoot the tiger; but fearing that the shots might | with tears. This sight excited his curiosity ; he | ments would have been powerless against his wards and 
THE BOY AND MAN. take effect upon himself, iustead of the beast, | entered the garden, and seeing that the littie | arrogant skepticism ; but what learning was in- for them t 
A few years ago, there was, in the city of|they forebore. His own gun, however, proved | girl had a sweet and intelligent air, he felt | capable of doing, the Lord did by means of a down and 
Boston, a portrait painter, whose name was| his salvation, for the barrel, which extended its | moved with pity, the more so as her mean cloth- | child.—G. pe F. NV. Y. Obs. They shot 
Mr. Copley. He did not png — - whole length from one side of the oe — ae — that she belonged toa very poor ome : frighten tk 
his business, and concluded to go to England | occasionally digging into the ground, induced | family. : : Ny ’ NS spent, and 
to try his fortune there. He had a little son, | the animal - ak drop him, for the pur-| —Why do you weep? are you sick,my child ? ; To OF ; ROMAN S. . “epee 
whom he took with him, whose name was John | pose, apparently, of taking a better hold. At|asked the count. At the last weekly evening Conference of turned aw 
Singleton Copley. this instant, a ball from the well-aimed piece of | —No, she replied, but I weep because I am | One red wed —- this chapter was read b they went 
John was a very studious boy, and made | one of Davis’ comrades, struck the tiger,wound- | happy, so happy. ; the brot “— fol om it fell to take lead of the the wood, 
such rapid progress in his studies, that his fa-| ing him severely, and with a roar that made the | _—How can you weep, if you are happy ? said meeting. He followed the reading with such kind. peor 
ther sent him to college. There he applied | echoes ring again, he darted into the thicket, | the count. remarks as he felt able to make, showing that them in ; 
himself so closely to his books and became 80 | and they saw no more of him. —Because I love so much the Lord Jesus {he yard read - in retirement, placing his own man had f 
distinguished a scholar, that his instructors pre- Davis’s arm was lacerated severely, and it | Christ. sou Ay ww t e light of this portion of divine them ther 
dicted that he would make a very eminent man. | bled so profusely that before they could gethim| —Why do you love him so much? He has | trut = «> l on it, revealing answering The kir 
After he graduated, he studied law. And /|to the river he fainted. His companions hur-|been dead a long time. He can do you no traits, or humiliating defects. While he con- and then « 
when he entered upon the practice of his pro-| ried with him on board the English ship Mon- | good. fessed to the latter, no christian acquaintance kept by 
fession, his mind was so richly disciplined by | arch, of London,which was lying in the stream, | —No, he is not dead, he lives in heaven. doubted that he might have seen also the for- TR thom unde 
his previous diligence, that he almost immedi-| and which had a surgeon on board, where the} —And even if this were true, what benefit is}™€" 1 their elements and progress, if not in time, and 
ately obtained celebrity. One or two cases of | proper remedies restored him to consciousness, | it to you? If he could help you he would give | the maturity of perfection. love for 01 
very great importance being entrusted to him, | and his wounds were dressed, so that in a few | money to your mother, that she might buy you Others ag and with more freedom from lay down 
he managed them with so much wisdom and days he was able to attend to his duties on ship- | better clothes. restraint than is usual. Thought after thought other’s arr 
skill, as to attract the admiration of the whole | board. —I do not wish for money ; but the Lord Je- | ¥9S developed ; | truth after truth rose to view ; them, the 
British nation. The deep scars and blackened indentions on | sus Christ will take me one day to himself in God’s method of delivering men from condem. gry, faint, 
The king and his cabinet, seeing what a| his arm, still give evidence of the fearful grip | heaven. nation and bringing them into the glorious lib- her share, 
learned man he was, and how much influence} of the tiger—and he will carry them to his} —lIt is your granma, or some such person erty of his children ; their obligations hence re- taught the 
he had acquired, felt it to be important to secure | erave.— Portland Advertiser. who makes you believe this. sulting to live to his glory—dying to sin, and IB gufor lit 
his services for the government. They there- rt ee —No, no, it is true, and it makes me glad.— living to righteousness ; the quickening and last they 1 
fore raised him from one point of honor to an- — And the child’s eyes filled again with tears. in-dwelling Spirit by whose agency the deeds Priscilla, | 
other, until he was created Lord High Chancel- Religion. These simple replies, this candor, this happi-|°f the body are mortified, and the life of God Little F 
lor of England, the very highest post of honor | __ ‘ ness in poverty,forcibly struck the count’s mind. enkindled and maintained in thesoul ; the spit- TB coon fittex 
to which any subject can attain ; so that John ma : 7 He gave the child some money, and went away. | t of adoption, which brings the soul confiding- only abou 
Singleton Copley is now Lord Lynhurst, Lord| AN INFIDEL CONVERTED BY MEANS OF] «Two things,” he writes in the letter above ly near to God, with the cry, _Abba, Father; ory. Durin 
High Chancellor of England. About sixty A CHILD cited, “occupied my thoughts on my return to joint-heirship with Christ, which involves Our though he 
years ago, he was a little boy in Boston. His bes : : the house, and the following days. I asked my- suffering with him here, as a condition of be- . ten asked 
father was a poor portrait painter, hardly able Missionary House, Boston, July 3, 1852. self, how did such sentiments find their way in- |" glorified with him hereafter, and the suffer- Bi to her, 
to get his daily bread. Now John is at thehead| The Lord employs divers means to lead souls | to this child’s soul; for I knew that neither the | !&8 nevertheless not worthy to be named. in One of 
of the nobility of England; one of the most dis- | to the knowledge of Jesus Christ. Sometimes | pastor nor the schoolmaster had imparted them. | COMParison with the glory which shall be re. “Come 
tinguished men, in talent and power, in the | it is a poor colporteur who, meeting with a man | Next, I wondered how a child of eight years vealed in us; the power and influence of hope, A ‘ 
House of Lords, and regarded with reverence | proud of his talents and of his learning,address- | could be filled with such sincere love; for I had and what it has in common with faith ; the help | nothe 
and respect by the whole civilized world. ‘his | es to him some pungent words, which make a| remarked in the girl’s eyes an ardent affec- which the Spirit renders to our infirmities, and J “7 
is the reward of industry: the studious boy be-| salutary impression upon his mind. At other | tion for the Redeemer ; I had seen that her soul his intercession in our behalf: the assurance , 
comes the useful and respected man. times, it is a servant-woman ora beggar who| was happy. In vain! sought a philosophical that all things shall work together for good to At 
Had John S. Copley spent his school-boy | becomes, in the hands of God, the instrument of | solution of this phenomenon; it was inexplica- them that love God; all these and many other ( 
days in idleness, he probably would have passed | the most precious blessings for some noble fam- | ble for me.” topics are found in the chapter, and most of [7 She als 
his manhood in poverty and shame. But he|ily. In the story I am going to relate, itis a} While he meditated on these things,the count them elicited remark, as well as some of those ons the I 
studied in school when other boys were idle ;| child—a little girl of eight years—who was, by | remembered another incident. Having set off incomprehensible truths here indicated, which «Lit 
he studied in college, when other young men | the divine blessing, a missionary or preacher to| on a journey from Cassel to Gotha, eight or nine | #9 may reflect upon in his adoring contem- 4 He 
were wasting their time; he adopted for his |an infidel of high birth. I find thia narrative in | years before, he stopped at New Dietendorf, a plations of God, but which he can never fully 5 Whe 
motto, ‘Ultra pergere,’ (Press Onward,)and how | a German religious journal. settlement of the Moravian Brethrin, and was explain, till he shall see as he is seen, and ; Hi 
rich has been his reward. A rich count of Silesia, having frequently vis- | led by curiosity, or to beguile the time, to one know ashe is known. But where in all the | 7 “H 
You, my young friends, are now laying the | ited Berlin, Frankfort and Paris, had imbibed a} of their evening meetings. The pastor preached Bible, is the doctrine of predestination so beau- 1 in 
foundation of your future life. You are every | bitter hatred to Christianity. The conversation | on a subject which appeared to him then very tifully introduced, or more strongly guarded He 
day at school, deciding the question, whether | of worldly men, the reading of infidel books,the | singular, namely, that the Lord honors persons | #8@1nst abuse? Those whom he foreknew he ) N 
you will be useful and respected in life, or] pleasures to which he was addicted, the large | who profit by a child’s conversation. This ser- did predestinate to be conformed to the image of | 7 io 
whether your manhood shall be passed in| fortune he enjoyed, all had inclined his heart to | mon excited the count’s sneers rather than his his Son ; or, as it is elsewhere said, that they [> About 
mourning over the follies of misspent boyhood. | skeptical principles. Returning home,he aban-| sympathy. But the subject recurred now to his | ° should be holy, and without blame before him 7 ~. blir 
— eee doned himself without restraint to sensual pleas- | mind, after his interview with the little girl. He |!" love.” Letus seek relief from mysterious [7 rs la: 
ures, and openly professed infidelity, diffusing | thought continually on profiting by a child’s con- doctrines—not, in denying their truth, but— niscil 
Narrativ a this poisonous influence all around him. versation. where our sacred Lyrist, the pious Watts, [pAtried « 
—— As he had in his gift the appointment of the} On his return home, he was more serious,and sought it : : yw 
NARROW ESCAPE parish pastor where his domains Jay, he called | avoided talking as before upon religious topics. “But, O my soul, if truths so bright E * “i a 
f sQUIAE Tae a young minister whom he had formerly known | The pastor, his constant guest, was surprised at Should dazzle and confound thy sight, Bs “ye » 
Mr. Charles H. Davis, son of Capt. Charles | at the university, and who was no more reli-| this reserve; but the count did not speak of the Yet still his written will obey, t whhary 
M. Davis, of this city, recently returned from a| gious than himself. These two men seemed to | conversation with the little girl, lest he should And wait the great decisive day.” sed” ] 
voyage to the East Indies, met with a most re-| vie with each other in infidelity. Being the | be ridiculed. [Portland Mirror. i 
markable adventure, while lying in the river | count’s favorite companion, the unworthy pastor} A week afterwards,he was called by his busi- —— © 
Hoogly, last fall. He was attached to the ship | sought only to please his patron. Their talkat| ness, to journey on the frontiers of Austria.— B enev | n F ISA 
John Merrick, Capt. Stevans, bound from Cal- | table and elsewhere was often mere scoffing at | His road led him to Gnadenfrey, another settle- ;, o1ence. i Ag c 
cutta to London. The ship had dropped down | sacred things, so that the servants, frivolous as | ment of Moravian Brethren. Hoa arrived there - J ew 
the river to a large island not far from its mouth, | they were, could not avoid being shocked. at night. “The next morning,” says he, “J THE HINDOO SISTERS. t — 
called Sagua, or Tiger Isiand ; and having been| The count was, as you may think, highly | heard the bells ring, and was told it was the| One day, a person found two little girls beg- bike 
informed that deer were to be found quite nu- pleased with his pastor. He told him often that | children’s festival. The director allowed me to] ging in the streets of Calcutta, and took them a sth 
merous upon the island, Davis, with the ship’s his greatest delight would be tosee all religious | attend the love-feast, and the children’s singing | before a magistrate. The youngest of them r of I 
pilot, the skipper of the lighter, one other white | cpinions, which he called superstitions, effaced | pleased me much. I went also to the evening | was a fine, healthy-looking child,and her bright * sg 
man and four natives, went ashore to hunt for | gradually from the.minds of his vassals, and he | meeting. The preacher delivered a touching | eye and pretty form delighted all that looked “ = 
them, each armed with a gun. After an hour's | added that if he could obtain such a result, he | discourse on the text: ‘Have you never read, | upon her; but the oldest was weak, thin, and [7 , 
ramble, they got sight of the heads and antlers | should think he deserved well of the country. | Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou sickly, and seemed almost starved to death. try. 
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The magistrate asked her how it was that she 
was so thin, and her sister so stout. 

«0,” she answered, “I do not often get much 
tp eat; for when any food is given me, I always 

ice it first to my little sister, and she eats her 
jij, and if any is left, then I get it; sometimes 
tis only @ very little bit I get, and often she 
ats it all, and then I have to go without.” 

This simple story touched the kind heart of 
the magistrate, and he asked her more about 

jstory. 

.~ told him that their mother had died when 
they were very little, and that they did not rec- 
ollect much about her ; but that their father had 
carried them about from place to place for a 
jong time, till at last one day he was taken ilt, 


3. 


lay down under a tree, and soon died, leaving 
his little girls all alone in a wild and howling 
wood. The little girls wept much when they 
aw their father die, and could not bear to leave 
his body. ‘The hungry jackals came to devonr 
it, and they tried to drive them away, but could 
got, The Screaming vultures flew quickly back- 
wards and forwards above their heads, waiting 
for them to go, and then intending to pounce 
down and help the jackals to devour the body. 
They shouted, and waved their little hands to 
frighten them off; but when their strength was 
spent, and they had seen the jackals tear the 
body, and pick the bones clean and white, they 
tumed away, and, hand in hand, weeping as 
they went, set off to try to find a path out of 
the wood, and then to seek some place where 
kind people might be found to feed or take 
them in; and so they had wandered until the 
man had found them in the street, and brought 
them there. : 

The kind magistrate took them to his house, 
and then sent them down to the Orphan Refuge, 
kept by Mrs. Wilson, who very kindly took 
them under her care. Ifere they lived a long 
time, and very delightful it was to see their 
love for one another. Every night, when they 
lay down to rest, they did so locked in each 
other’s arms ; and whenever food was set before 
them, the oldest never touched it, however hun- 
my, faint, or tired, till her little sister had had 
her share. Mrs. Wilson loved them much, and 
tanght them to love that Savior who had said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me.” At 
last they were baptized. The elder was called 
Priscilla, and the younger Rhoda. 

Little Rhoda was a sweet child; but Jesus 
soon fitted her for heaven, and when she was 
only about six years old, he took her up to glo- 

“ry. During her last illness she never murmured, 
“though her sufferings were very great ; and of- 
ten asked to have her favorite hymns repeated 
to her. 

One of these was that beginning— 

“Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched,” &c. 
} Another thus— 

“There is beyond the sky 
A heaven of joy and love ; 
And holy children, when they die, 
Go to that world above.” 
| She also delighted to repeat to her compan- 
ons the Infant's Hymn— 
“Little children, come to Jesus, 
7 He has kindly said you may ; 
+ When you pray to him and praise him, 
: He will teach you what to say. 
| “He will take your hands, and lead you 
; In the way you ought to go; 
He will make you good and happy— 
No one else can make you so.” 
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_, Abouta week before she died she became 
uite blind, but still always said she was happy, 
nd at last fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. 

Priscilla is now grown up toa woman, has 
harried a native teacher, and is very useful in 
he mission, 


You see from this story what a blessing the 
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he prophecy about Jesus Christ is fulfilled 
hrough it—*He shall save the children of the 
eedy.”—London Bible-Class Mag. 





ISATAH’S SATIRE ON IDOLATRY. 


A few years ago, a young African addressed 
t. Johnson, a missionary, in language like this: 
ot Massa, them words you talk last night 
h ke very much. When you preach you read 

e 15th and the 16th verses of the 44th chap- 

of Isaiah, and explain them; you show me 
»W our country people stand. Me say, Ah! 
0 tell massa all this? He never been in my 
buntry. You say, Do not your country peo- 


} 
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ospel is to poor Hindoo children, and how welf 





ple live in that fashion? I say, yes, that true; 
God knows all things; he put them things in 
the Bible. Massa, I so sure that the Bible is 
God’s word, for man cannot put the things in 
there, because he no see it. That time I live 
with a man that make greegree. He take me 
in the bush, and teach me to make greegree 
too. He show me a tree; hesay that greegree; 
he take country ax, and cut some off that tree ; 
he make a God; and he take the leaves,and that 
which was left, and give me to carry home.— 
When he come home he made a fire, and all 
the people come ane sit round the fire. Then 
they cook and eat. When they done eat, the 
man take the leaves of the greegree tree and 
burn them in the fire, and then all the people 
stand around the fire, and clap their hands and 
cry, Aha! Aha! Massa, when you read this 
verse (xliv. 16.) I can’t tell you what I feel.— 
You then begin to talk about the text—verse 
20—‘he feedeth on ashes,’ and I was struck 
again ; for when they donecry Aha! Aha! they 
take the ashes and make medicine, they give to 
the people when they be sick. You been see 
some greegree which look like dirt! that is the 
same ashes; they carry that round them neck, 
and they eat it sometimes. You see, massa, 
our countryman feed upon ashes. For true the 
Bible God’s word.”—London Tract Mag. 
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SISTER ANNIE’S STORIES. 
NO. Ill. 

I will tell you to day, children, of a school 
friend of mine, Agnes Woodman. When I 
first knew her she was about ten years of age. 
She was very pretty, tall and slender, with 
black eyes and hair. My attention was attract- 
ed towards her particularly, on observing that 
she did not engage much in the amusements of 
the children, but remained much by herself.— 
She always looked sad and thoughtful, but 
when addressed replied pleasantly, and smiled 
sweetly, at any little attention she received 
from the girls. 1 could see that something 
troubled her, and longed to win her confidence, 
that if possible I might remove the cause, or 
at least, speak to her kind and sympathising 
words. She did not live in the city, but had 
come to board with strangers while she attend- 
ed school. I thought absence from her friends 
might cause her to feel sad, and if so, I would 
bea friend to her. I sought her friendship, 
and being considerably older than she, I took 
her somewhat under my protection. I one day 
asked her why she looked so sad, and did not 
laugh and play with the others. She im- 
mediately burst into tears, and throwing her 
arms around my neck, wept as if her heart 
would break. How I reproached myself for 
awakening such violent grief in the heart of 
the gentle girl, but I was now more anxious 
than ever to know the cause of her sadness.— 
I did not speak however, and after several mo- 
ments had passed, she raised her head from my 
shoulder and said, (oh, I never shall forget the 
tone in which she spoke it) “dear Anne, I am 
afraid my mother will die.” That was all she 
could say, and she again burst into such a fit 
of weeping, that I feared injury to herself if 
she continued. But what could [I say? I 
knew from my own sad experience, what it 
was to have a mother die. All my own feel- 
ings when our dear mother breathed her last, 
and was laid -in the silent grave, crowded up- 
on my mind, with great power. I could not 
offer words of consolation, for my tears flowed 
with hers. We both wept, I felt that words of 
mine could afford no relief to the bleeding 
heart. But conscience did not allow me to re- 
main silent long. It whispered, “are you do- 
ing as you ought?” Should you not tell her 
that if her mother is removed from earth, it is 
only in accordance with His will “who doeth 
all things well.” Tell her of his kind prom- 
ises never to forsake those who trust in Him. 
Speak to her of the Savior who said, “They 
that seek me early shall find me.” I offered a 
silent prayer to God, that he would teach me 
how to speak to this afflicted one. 

“Agnes,” said I, “our heavenly Father does 
not forbid us to weep, but we may not murmur. 
He may still spare your dear mother, but if not, 
ask Him to grant that you may relinquish her 
willingly to Him. We talked a long while to- 
gether, and I have often felt as if Jesus looked 








down with approval, on that dear girl as she} 


struggled with her feelings, striving to quell 
every rebellious thought, and submissively to | 
say, “ Thy will be done.” | 

We parted for the night. Tlie next day Ag-| 
nes was not at school. On inquiry, I learned | 
that she had been called home to see ner mo- 
ther. 

I see you wish to hear more, Lizzie, but you 
must be satisfied for to-day, for the time has 
expired which I had to devote to you, and we 
must always try to be punctual to our engage- 
ments, you know. OTTA. 
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INSECTS.—NO. III. 
THE BEETLE. 


There are various kinds of beetles; all how- 
ever having cases to their wings, which are 
very necessary to these insects, as they often 
live under the surface of the earth, in holes 
which they excavate by their own exertions.— 
These cases prevent their wings from being in- 
jured by rubbing or crushing against the sides 
of their abodes ; and with them the insect makes 
the loud buzzing noise which we hear when it 
rises in the air. Several kinds of beetles feed 
upon the flesh of other insects and animals, and 
without pity seize upon and overpower all that 
fall in their way. The splendid tribe of tiger 
beetles, as is indicated by their powerful and 
fearful jaws, have these habits, and prey with 
voracity upon animals in the air as well as those 
upon the earth, their wings giving them the ad- 
vantage over the ground beetles in this respect. 
In the water, also, a considerable tribe of bee- 
tles pursue various aquatic insects, and by 
means of their hind legs, which they use for 
oars, they can swim very swiftly, and remain a 
long time under water, as their Creator has for 
this purpose provided them with respiratory or- 
gans in the posterior part of their bodies. The 
rove beetles bury themselves in manure, in or- 
der to devour the grubs which frequent it. 

Another tribe of beetles have another com- 
mission from their Creator, and instead of feed- 
ing upon living animals, they feed upon dead 
ones, of every description. T'o this tribe the 
burying beetles belong, who have been much 
written about on account of the curious manner 
in which they bury pieces of flesh in which 
they have placed an egg, which is hatched by 
the heat of the sun. Other carrion beetles may 
be found under almost every dead carcass, and 
bones after they are stripped of flesh, and some 
find nutriment in the interior of horns. The 
celebrated Scaraboeus, of the Egyptians, their 
symbol of the sun, and worshipped by them, is 
of this description. These creatures remove in- 
credible quantities of unwholesome matter, 
which would otherwise taint the air, and pro- 
duce disease and death. Thus we seethat God 
has made a wise provision for its removal, and 
that all that He has. created has its uses, and its 
part to perform. 

Other beetles devour vegetables, and are 
quite destructive to seeds, fruits, roots, &c., but 
they are also useful in destroying innumerable 
smaller insects, which, without their aid, would 
completely strip many plants of their foliage. 

Of all the beetle tribes, the timber-devourers 
are the most numerous ; some of them are of the 
most beautiful colors, and they are of great use 
in devouring the gradually decaying trees in 
tropical regions, that have been uprooted by tor- 
nadoes. These they soon reduce to dust,which 
enriches the soil. ‘Other beetles of smaller di- 
mensions, take their stations between the bark 
and the wood, and are instrumental in separat- 
ing them, so that the water will penetrate more 
readily, and thus expose the timber more effect- 
ually to the action of the elements.” 

Some tribes of beetles disdain this coarse 
food, and feed only on the blossoms of trees, 
and on other flowers; such as the rose-beetle, 
which imbibes the nectar of the flowers which 
it frequents. 

In Brazil, there are two kinds of these beau- 











tiful insects, called the diamond beetles, which 
cluster so thickly on the mimosa, that the 
branches are often bent under the weight of | 
their glittering burthen. 

Onr fire-fly is one kind of beetle; but the 
immediate object for which he is provided with 
his illuminating power, has never yet been 
clearly ascertained. It may be as a defence! 


from their enemies, or to bring their prey with- 
in their reach ; but whatever its object may be. 


| it gives us a further opportunity of thanking eur 


Creator for those interesting objects which ren- 
der night more beautiful. Estee. 


- Editorial. 














NO. Vint. 
CONDEMNING WITHOUT HEARING. 

One morning as Robert Hastings came to 
the play grounds in front of the school house, 
he saw that he was the object of general obser- 
vation, and when he proposed to join the boys 
in their sports, they avoided him. He was as- 
tonished, grieved, and indignant at their con- 
duct, and went into the school house, where he 
occupied himself with his arithmetic. He had 
been there alone for nearly half an hour, when 
the teacher came in, and seeing him, said, “I 
am sorry to see you here, Robert.” Robert 
thought it a very strange remark. Why should 
a teacher be sorry to see one of his pupils en- 
gaged in study instead of play? He could not 
understand why Mr. Green made the remark, 
any more than he could understand the behav- 
ior of the boys towards him. “Time will show 
what is the matter,” said he to himself. “I'll not 
trouble myself about it. Ihave enough to do 
without it.” 

That was a wise resolution. He was not con- 
scious of having done wrong, that is, he was 
not conscious of having done any thing to de- 
serve the treatment he had received, and hence 
there was no reason why he should be troubled 
about it. Still he was troubled. Every right- 
ly-constituted mind desires the respect and es- 
teem of those around him, and when the evi- 
dence of that respect and esteem is withheld, 
will suffer pain. He may bear up against it, 
and go on in the way of duty, but he cannot 
help being rendered in some degree uncomfort- 
able by it. 

When school was out at noon, he attempted 
again to join those with whom he had been ae- 
customed to associate, but they treated him stil] 
more coldly than they had done in the morning. 
With a burning face, he turned from them, and 
went homeward. When he was still within 
hearing, one said, “ How guilty he looks!” An- 
other said, “I never could have believed it of 
him !” 

From hearing these remarks, Robert was sat- 
isfied that some false charge had been brought 
against him by some one, and that his treat- 
ment was owing to the credence given to that 
charge. “ Well,” thought he, “ if one is to be 
condemned unheard, it is a hardcase!” It was 
indeed, but one that often occurs in this sin- 
disordered world. 

Let us now look at the facts of the case. A 
fine peach tree that stood in the garden of one 
of the best men of the village, had been robbed 
several times. The owner directed his hired 
man to watch for the thief. It was known that 
he had given this order; indeed, he took some 
pains to have it known, for he thought it might 
keep the thief away. He desired prevention 
rather than punishment. 

One night the watchman heard a noise in the 
garden, and saw a boy about the size of Robert 
Hastings, creeping towards the peach tree.— 
He was dressed in clothes having the same col- 
or as those commonly worn by Robert, and the 
hat bore a great resemblance to his. When 
discovered, the boy started and ran, and the 
watchman pursued him. In his flight, the boy 
dropped his hat. He stopped and picked it up, 
but left on the ground the gloves it had con- 
tained. These were picked np,and were marked 
with Robert Hastings’ name. It was now 
deemed certain that he was the thief, though he 
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had always bore so good a character that many 
would not believe it. The story however was 
believed by many, and the immediate effects 
wore such as we have described above. 

Subsequently it appeared that Robert was out 
of town on the night when it was supposed he 
was inthe garden. The thief had found his 
gloves in the street, and took the means de- 
scribed above to direct suspicion away from 
himself. 

The truth of the matter was soon known, and | 
his reputation received no permanent injury.— 
The teacher took the opportunity to impress on 
his pupils and upon himself, the important duty 
of suspending their judgment as to the guilt of 
any one, till he had been heard in his own de- 
fence. Let the reader not forget this duty.— 
Condemn no one unheard. J. A. 


—<—— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Chicopee, Ms., Feb. 9, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I enclose one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion for the ensuing 
ear. Its interesting pages have been perused 
y us with pleasure, and we trust with profit— 
My only brother, who was a subscriber for your 
little paper for many years, is now numbered 
among the dead ; and we trust his spirit, ‘Freed 
from life’s degrading ties, has found rest in the 
realms of heavenly bliss. The last work of 
this loved brother was to arrange the different 
numbers of the Companion in their order, ready 
for binding. At his requast they were bound, 
but not until his lifeless body had been placed 
in the charnel house of the dead. 
Yours, &c., N. A. GinBert. 


New York, Aug. 17, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I picked up one of 

your Youth’s Companions to-day, and was so 

much pleased with it, that I take pleasure in 

becoming a subscriber. I enclose one dollar 

for one year. Lama little boy ten years old, 
and [ think your paper will improve me. 

C. R. HoneyweE tt. 
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RECOGNITION OF THE EWE AND THE LAMB. 


The acuteness of the sheep’s ear surpasses 
all things in nature I know of. A ewe will dis- 
tinguish her own lamb’s bleat among a thou- 
sand, all braying at the same time. Besides, 
the distinguishment of voice is perfectly recip- 
rocal between the ewe and the lamb, who, amid 
the deafening sound, run to meet one another. 
There are few things that ever amused me more 
than a sheep-shearing, and then the sport con- 
tinues through the whole day. We put the 
flock into a fold, set out all the lambs to the 
hill, and then set out the ewes to them as they 
are shorn. The moment that a lamb hears its 
dam’s voice, it rushes from the crowd to meet 
her; but instead of finding the rough, well-clad, 
comfortable mamma, which it left an hour, or a 
few hours ago, it meets a poor, naked, shrivel- 
ling—a most deplorable-looking creature. It 
wheels about, and uttering a loud, tremulous 
bleat of perfect despair, flies from the frightful 
vision. ‘The mother’s voice arrests its flight— 
it returns, flies, and returns again, generally for 
ten or a dozen times, before the reconcilement 
is fairly made up.—Lay Sermons by the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

Ee 


THE CHARMED BIRD RESCUED. 


The writer of this, when a boy, saw a bird, 
apparently in great distress, flying in circles 
which were continually growing smaller,around 
something which was at first concealed from 
his sight. Upon a closer examination, howev- 
er, a serpent was discovered, that by a charmed 
influence was drawing the bird within its reach. 
A stone was hurled. The serpent was disturbed, 
and the charm broken. The bird flew away 
chirping most cheerily. The writer has often 
thought of this little incident, in connection 
with the temperance refurm. The liquor traffic 
is well represented in that serpent. Itis snaky 
altogether. The poor victims who have got 
within its influence, have generally been too 
little compassionated. They have often been 


now the people of Massachusetts have got sight 
of the destroyer, and we hope the charm will be 
broken. O how many a poor wretch nearly 
within the jaws of the reptile, will be rescued, 
and how many notes of agony will be changed 
into notes joyous as those of the morning lark. 
[Watchman and Reflector. 


—_—@~—— 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 


That house will be kept in turmoil where 
there is no tolerance of each other’s errors, no 
lenity shown to failings, no meek submission to 
injuries, no soft answers to turn away wrath.— 
If you lay a single stick of wood upon the and- 
irons and apply fire to it, it will go out; put on 
another stick, and they burn; add half a dozen, 
and you will have a grand conflagration. There 
are other fires subject to the same conditions. 
If one member of a family gets into a passion, 
and is let alone, he will cool down, and proba- 
bly get ashamed and repent. But oppose tem-,| 
per to temper ; pile on the fuel; draw others in- 
to the scrape, and let one harsh word be follow- 
ed by another; and there will soon be a blaze 
which will enwrap them all in its lurid splen- 
dors. The venerable Philip Henry understood | 
this well, and when his son Matthew, the Com- 
mentator, was married, he sent these to the 
wedded pair: 7 


* Love one another, pray oft together ; and see 
You never both together angry be ; 

If one speak fire, t’other with water come ; 

Is one provoked ? be Vother soft and dumb.” 
—_—-—— 


UNIVERSALISM AMONG SAILORS. 


A Universalist was once appointed a chap- 
lain in the navy, and reported for duty on board 
one of our ships fitting for sea. His creed very 
soon became known to the sailors,and was free- 
ly discussed in their messes. 

“ If we are all so good that we are going to 
heaven,” said an old tar, “ what is the use in 
overhauling one’s sins? it only gives a man a 
bloody sight of trouble for nothing.” 

“It we are all on the right track,” said an- 
other, “and must bring up at the right port, 
whet is the use in preaching and praying about 
itr . 
“If we trust this doctrine, and it don’t turn 
out to be true,there’ll be hell to pay,” exclaimed 
a third. 
These sentiments were shared in by the 
whole crew, and soon became known to the 
newly-appointed chaplain,who was wise enough 
to resign his commission.—Rev. Walter Colton. 
——_>—_ 


AN INCIDENT. 


A passenger who was on board the ill-fated 
steamer Henry Clay, relates the following inci- 
dent connected with that sad disaster: 

He had been on the bow of the vessel, and 
was one of the first to escape. Upon reaching 
the shore, he counted twenty-three persons who 
sunk to rise no more. He sickened at the sight, 
and was just turning to leave the spot, when he 
saw a little boy only seven years of age emerge 
from the smoke and flame on the after part of 
the promenade deck, kneel down and clasp his 
hands, as if in prayer. He remained in this at- 
titude but a moment, and then leaped into the 
water. Our informant watched the little fellow 
as he went under the water, expecting not to 
see him again. Presently the young hero rose 
to the surface, brushed aside his auburn ring- 
lets,and struck out manfully for the shore,which 
he reached in a short time. Upon landing, he 
sat down upon the bank, exclaiming—‘O, these 
poor people! I wish I could save them!’ and 
then burst into a flood of tears, at the awful 
scene of suffering and death before him. What 
a noble heart was in that boy, who, so young, 
could not only ask deliverance from danger of 
his heavenly Father, but feel for the sufferin 
of others. Does it not also speak volumes in 
praise of the mother of that boy ? 

—@————_ 


BOY SAVED BY A DOG. 


An interesting scene occurred on Sunday last 
at Hoboken. A boy about ten years of age, 
while playing on the bank of the river, fell in, 
and the current being very powerful, he was 
carried along with great rapidity. Of those 
who saw him fall in, no one would risk his life 
in an attempt to save him. When all hope ap- 
peared to be lost, a large Newfoundland dog 
leaped into the river, and seizing the boy by the 


4 teacher lost his health and was obliged to give 


brought him safe to shore. The dog, it is said, 
had swam a distance of two miles before he 
could get a Janding-place,and was then so tired 
that he sank exhausted on the sand. 

[.M. Y. Evening Post. 


THE CHOLERA. 

A gentleman of professional honor, in order 
to prove that he could procure brandy of a 
strictly temperance landlady, at a fashionable 
resort on our bay, the last season, assumed the 
symptoms of cholera. and with expressive signs 
and groans called to her for brandy. 

“Brandy! I have none!” she exclaimed. 

“ What! none for puddings and pies!” said 
the sufferer. 

“None!” replied the heroine. ‘ My pud- 
dings and pies never have the cholera ! 

[M. E. Diadem. 


——>—_—_ 


PRESENT TO A TEACHER. 


In one of the Sabbath-schools in New York 
city, a teacher had a class of young men who 
were mostly salaried clerks. Not long ago, the 





up his class. The members of the class then 

made up a purse of three hundred and fifty dol- 

lars, and presented it to him as a token of their 

regard. The members of Sabbath-schools feel 

great affection for faithful teachers.—.Myrtle. 
Qe 


THE MARRIAGE RELATION. 


Addison has left on record the following im- 
portant sentence : 

Two persons who have chosen each other out 
of all the species, with a design to be each oth- 
er’s mutual comfort and entertainment, have in 
that action bound themselves to be good-hu- 
mored, affable, forgiving, patient, and joyful, 
with respect to cach other’s frailties and imper- 
fections, to the end of their lives. 

acacia 


SAD AFFAIR. 


On Tuesday, shortly after the district school 
at Whitlockville was dismissed, and the chil- 
dren had started home, three boys and a little 
girl were going along in company, when the 
boys found om killed a small snake. About 
this time a disturbance arose in the little party, 
during which one of the boys struck the little 
girl, pushed her down, threw dust in her face, 
and placed the snake upon her. After the girl 
had partially recovered from the assault and af- 
fright, she ran home and complained of a vio- 
lent headache, and was thrown into convulsions 
and become delirious. In this condition she 
lingered until Friday afternoon, when death 
came to the relief of the poor little sufferer. 

[Westchester Va. Herald. 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 


The remark of Rev. John Newton, below, de- 
serves to be written on the tablet of every heart: 
“ [ see in this world two heaps—-one of human 
happiness and one of misery ; now, if I can take 
but the smallest bit from the second heap, and 
add to the first, I carry a point. If, as I go 
home, a child has dropped a half-penny, and if, 
by giving it another, I can wipe ~~ its tears, 
I feel that I have done something. I should be 
glad, indeed, to do great things, but I will not 
neglect such little ones as these.” These little 
things are what we all can do, and we should 
encourage ourselves with the thought— 

“The drying up a single tear hath more 

Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore.” 


SHORTS. 

Let no man be too proud to work. Let no 
man be ashamed of a hard fist or a sunburnt 
countenance. Let him not be ashamed of pov- 
erty. Let him only be ashamed of dishonesty 
and idleness. ; 
Per Cuitp.—I cannot conceive what can be 
the matter with my watch. Jt must want clean- 
ing. O no, papa, I don’t think it wants clean- 
ing, because baby and I had it washing in the 
basin for ever so long, this morning. 
A Mr. Hen has just started a new paper in 
Iowa. He says he hopes, by hard scratching, 
to make a living for himself and his little chick- 
ens. 
“You've destroyed my peace of mind,Betsey,” 
said a despairing lover to a truant lass. 
“Tt can’t do you much harm, John, for ’twas 


Poetry. 


















near ; 


ear, 


ORIGINAL. 


TO MY ALBUM. 


Let no hand unclean defile thee, 
Or deface thy beauty fair ; 

Let no impious pen ccrrupt thee— 
Thus thy virtuous influence mar. 


Pure and graceful he thy Language 
Warm and tender be thy a" 
And thy Friendship strong and lasting— 
Let each line a blessing prove. 


ve ; 


To my dearest friends I’ll show thee— 
Let them here their tribute pay ; 
Which in after years shall cheer me, 

Tho’ in distant lands I stray. 


And when Time thy leaves shall sever, 
And with thee I’m forced to part ; 
Let thy virtuous precepts ever 
Be imprinted on my heart. 


But if Death this hand should palsy, 
And thou should’st another’s be, 
Let my friends with care preserve thee— 

Mother, sisters—kind and free. 


Album! thou’rt indeed a treasure— 
Emblem of my friends so dear ; 

On thee [ gaze with heartfelt pleasure, 

And leave my tribute with a Tar. 

North Cambridge, Vt. 


——_0—__—_ 


AN ALPHABETICAL ACROSTIC. 


A Il mortal men that live must surely die, 

B ut how, or when, is hid from heman eye; 
C onsider then thy few uncertain days, 
D elay no longer to amend thy ways; 
E ngage thy heart to serve the Lord in love, 
F or all his ways, the ways of comfot prove. 
G rant to thyself no time for vain delight, 
H ate all that’s wrong, and love to do the right; 
I n all thou ever dost, act in God’s fear, 
K eep still the thoughts of death and judgment 


L earn to avoid what thou believ’st is sin, 
M ind what reproves or justifies within; 
N 0 act is good which doth disturb thy peace, 
O r can be bad that makes true joy increase, 
P revent the loss of time, be timely wise; 
Q uench not the Spirit, all its teachings prize; 
R ely alone upon that power that can 
S ubdue the pride and haughty looks of man; 
T his heavenly power is that which sanctifies 
U nto the Lord the heart that’s truly wise. 
W ait for it then—in it such wisdom is, 
X enophon’s wisdom folly was to this; 
Y ea, this, if tis obey’d, will give the youth 
Z eal for the Lord, and lead unto all truth. 
[4rmstead’s “ Select Miscellanies.” 


——$ 


TRIFLES, 


Think nought a trifle, though it small appear: 
Sands make the mountain, moments make the 


y 
And trifles life. Your care to trifles give, 
Else you may die ere you have learnt to live. 





(Lanes suggested by witnessing a young lady’s 
gratitude for a new and beautiful Album.) 


Album ! thou’rt indeed a treasure— 
Long have I desired thee ; 

On thee I look with grateful pleasure, 
Sacred let thy pages be. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Low. 
Sectarianism, 
PuBLisHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILL. 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 ayear—Six copies for $5—in advane 


0 Controversy. 
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ent, for a good 


oy or girl. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XX". 

Bound, in different styles of binding, m4) 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $15 F 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 


One of these Volumes contains about fir 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which 
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stomed, and his snakeship left undisturbed. But 





callar, held his head above the water until he 








an amazing small piece you had, any way.” 
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